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i : a. Embarked on a career of world 
By a Committee of New York City Teachers of Latin AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL conquest. 
(Note: This is a condensation of “The War and Translated by THELMA B. DeGRAFF b. Reichstag still in Rees, but 
the Curriculum,”” a modification of the New York Hunter College merely a ‘‘rubber stamp. 


of Jacob Mann, Chairman; C. I. Freundlich, T. P. 
O’Loughlin, and H. E. Wedeck. The full text of the 
committee’s report may be obtained for 15c. from 
the American Classical League Service Bureau, Van- 


derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.) 
INTRODUCTION 
The democratic institutions of this 


country were founded upon the cultural 
heritage of Western civilization. These 
institutions depend for their existence 
upon the maintenance of this heritage. 

A major contributing factor to our 
cultural progress has been and is the 
study of the classical languages. Today 
particularly, with our country at war, 
such studies cannot be neglected. Rather 
is it incumbent upon American children 
to study the contributions of the ancients 
toward our democratic ideals and insti- 
tutions. 

The following topics in outline, il- 
lustrating these contributions, will afford 
opportunities to emulate the ideals and 
to study the examples of the Romans ap- 
plicable to us at the present time. 

DEMOCRACY AS A WAY OF LIFE— 

A LESSON LEARNED FROM THE GREEKS 
A. Democracy—-The word and concept 
of Greek origin: rule of, by, and for the 
people. 

B. Athens, an example of direct democ- 
racy, as contrasted with our representa- 
tive type of democracy: 

1. All important matters acted on in 
* popular assembly. 


2. Officials required to give an account 
of their stewardship from time to time. 


3. Malfeasance in office severely pun- 
ished. 


4. Board of generals elected to carry 
out decisions of the assembly. 
5. Cases judged by majority vote in 
popular court. 
C. Unity in times of emergency—Con- 
federacy of Delos a forerunner of interna- 
tional agreements. 
D. Famous Greeks who fostered the dem- 
ocratic spirit: Solon, Clisthenes, Pericles, 
Socrates. 
(Note: Illustrate all points with modern 
parallels. ) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
A. Republic—The word and concept of 
Roman origin. 


B. Change from Roman kingdom to re- 
public the result of tyranny of kings; 


Pulcherrima, cael(o) aperto  segetibus 
flavis! 

Frugiferae purpureos spectant terrae 
montis. 


America, America, felicitas tibi, 
Concordia, duce Deo, claus(ae) ut- 
roque mari! 


Pulcherrim (a), ad quam tendebant firma 
constantia 
Qui liberis aperirent viam per invia. 
America, America, absit quicquam viti! 
Te tempera; legiferae fave libertati. 


Pulcherrima, cui consulant amantes patriae 
In posterum, cui fulgeant laet(e) 
urbes candidae. 
America, America, felicitas tibi, 
Concordia, duce Deo, claus(ae) ut- 
roque mari! 


first struggle for Roman liberty against 
despotism. 
C. Early history of the Roman republic 
a record of heroic efforts of a liberty-lov- 
ing people to form a freer government. 
D. The Roman republic in its maturity: 
1. The branches of the government— 
legislative (popular assemblies) ; 
utive (two annual consuls) ; 
(praetors) . 
2. System of checks and_ balances. 


(Compare with our American system.) 
DICTATORSHIP 
A. Dictator—The word and concept of 


Roman origin. 
B. Term limited originally—six months, 
and only in times of extreme national 
emergency. (Compare with use of the 
word today.) 
C. Dictators, ancient and modern: 
1. Julius Caesar 
a. Embarked on a career of conquest 
—Gaul, Germany, Britain. 
b. Senate still retained, but members 
mainly of Caesar's choosing. 
c. Statues of Caesar placed in 
temples. 
d. Caesar's lust for power and dis- 
regard of tradition and law. 
e. Caesar a military genius, an edu- 
cated Roman, a social reformer. 
f. Caesar assassinated in 44 B.C. by 


exec- 
‘judicial 
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up in ‘‘Heil Hitler.”’ 

d. Lust for power and disregard of 

international law and treaties. 

e. Hitler a ‘‘strategist’’ by intuition; 

an illiterate paperhanger. 

f. Attempts made on Hitler's life 

engineered by widespreading under- 

ground movement. 

HEROES AND HEROISM 

A. Roman fondness for hero-worship. 
Legendary and historical heroes—Horat- 
ius, Mucius Scaevola, Regulus, 
Africanus. etc. 


B. Modern heroes—Gen. MacArthur, Co- 


Scipio 


lin’ Kelly, Lieut. Bulkley, ‘‘Butch’’ 
O'Hare, etc. 

C. Recognition and awards. Ancient— 
Corona civica, laurel wreath, triumph; 
modern—Congressional medal,  distin- 


guished service medal, etc. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


A. Ancient: Elephants, testudo, defensive 
armor; modern: tanks, tin hats, 
B. Ancient: Generals led their troops in 


battle; modern: modern leaders again lead 
troops in person. 

C. Ancient: Romans weak in cavalry un- 
til Third Punic War; modern: cavalry al- 
most obsolete in World War I, re-intro- 
duced in this war, especially by Russians. 
D. Ancient: Nuntit, Caesar's Commen- 
taries; modern: war communiques, radio 
commentators. 


E. Ancient: Control of army in hands of 
civil government until days of Marius and 
Sulla; modern: Mussolini and Hitler have 
complete military control. 


F. Ancient: Pay of Roman soldier, $45 
per year, plus booty: modern: pay of 
American soldier, $50 per month. 

G. Ancient: Great military roads (Via 
Appia, Via Aurelia, Via Flaminia, etc.), 
built by free and slave labor; modern: 
motor highways for rapid mobilization of 
troops, built by free labor or by enslaved 
nations. 


WAR VOCABULARY OF LATIN DERIVATION 
A. “You're In the Army Now’’: induc- 
tion, selective, conscription, deferment, 
mobilization, etc. 

B. ‘“‘The Weapons of War’’: armament, 
incendiary, demolition, fragmentation, 
pontoon, submarine, dirigible, munitions, 
production, etc. 


C. “Tactics and Strategy’’: diversion, 
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collaboration, belligerent, incursion, de- 
fensive, communication, salient, casualties, 
aggression, invasion, offensive, decimate, 
etc. 

D. “On the Diplomatic Front’’: armis- 
tice, moratorium, mediation, imperialism, 
fascism, ultimatum, arbitration, domin- 
ion, purge, etc. 

E. “On the Home Front’’: refugees, in- 
ternment, morale, duration, inflation, 
evacuation,rationing, volunteer, subsidize, 
priorities, etc. 

(Note: Ask pupils to bring in additional 


words. ) 
PERTINENT PASSAGES IN CAESAR 
A. Caesar's Blitzkrieg Methods: Book I. 


Chapter 12; 2; ME, 7. 

B. Gallic Appeasers: II, 3. 

C. The Gallic Fifth Column at Work; 
II, 4. 

D. A Gallic Quisling: II, 14. 

E. A Gallic Fuehrer Plans His Empire: 
I, 2 and 3. 

F. The Fuehrer Betrays His People: I, 3. 
G. The Fuehrer’s Downfall: I, 4. 

H. Nazi Tactics: I, 35 and 36. 

I. Gallic De Gaullists: V, 6 and 7; VII, 
4 and 5. 

J. Caesar Opens a Western Front: VI. 
9 and 10. 

K. A Nation Becomes Unified under 
Stress of War: VII, 63. 

L. A Gallic All-Out War Appeal: VII. 


7 is 
PERTINENT PASSAGES IN CICERO 
A. Patience Has Its Limits: Catiltne I. 


I, 1 and 7. 

B. Will Hitler's Death Cure All? Catt- 
line I, XII, 30. 

C. A Warning to Fifth Columnists: 
Catiline Il, IV, 6. 

D. A Description of Quislings: Catiline 
II, 19. 

E. Appeal to Heroism: Catiline IV, II, 3. 
F. Appeal to the People for Unity: Cat- 
iline IX, 18. 

G. Asia Still a Rich Continent: Manilian 
Law VI, 14. 

H. Economic Repercussions Are World- 
Wide: Manilian Law VII, 19. 

I. All-Out Effort Is Necessary: Manilian 
Law VIII, 20. 


J. An’ Ancient War Correspondent: 
Archias IV, 11. 
v vw 


LATIN FOR NURSES 


By GEORGE W. KING 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


NE METHOD of making Latin 
very practical right now is to 
have a ‘“‘Latin for Nurses” 
Club. Nursing is one field 

which gives to a girl both a practical 
profession and an opportunity to serve 
our country, as there is a tremendous 
shortage of nurses at present. Also, it is 
one field in which girls may use their 
Latin directly. Since such a large part 


\ of medical terminology is from Latin, 


we Latin teachers have an unusually fine 
opportunity to help capable girls who 
may be interested in the nursing pro- 
fession. 

Our club is designed to acquaint girls 
who intend to enter nursing or some 
other field of medical work with Latin 
words used in medical terminology. Any 
girl who is planning to enter a field 
related to medical work is eligible for 
membership. One or two years’ study of 
Latin is desirable for membership, but 
it is not essential. Girls may be seniors, 
juniors, or sophomores; but preference in 
case of schedule difficulties is always given 
to seniors. It is recommended that a girl 
should stay in the club for at least two 
years; girls who are members for one 
year only should be seniors. 

The club meets one period a_ week, 
in one of the activity periods prescribed 
by the school. There is a business session 
(usually short) each week. Then the 
sponsor presents the work, in the form 
of words, abbreviations, etc., to be studied. 
Medical words and expressions are dic- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Miss Dorothy Park Latta will continue 
in absentia this coming year as Director 
of the American Classical League Service 
Bureau, and as Business Manager of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. Requests for in- 
formation which Miss Latta answers will 
be forwarded to her in New York. 


tated, to be looked up in English and 
Latin dictionaries. The girls take notes 
and keep a notebook, printed in ink. 
From time to time a short oral or writ- 
ten quiz is given. A dictionary com- 
mittee brings to the club meeting copies 
of English and Latin dictionaries, to be 
used in some of the derivation work. 

There are several outside speakers dur- 
ing the year, including a registered nurse 
and some student nurses. Any general 
problems affecting nursing may be dis- 
cussed. 

The club has one annual outing, usu- 
ally in the form of an outdoor picnic. 

It is the fixed purpose of the club to 
keep the work as practical as possible. The 
words and abbreviations, materia medica 


terms, etc., used for study have been fur- © 


nished for the most part by teachers of 
nurses and by nurses actually in training. 
The Superintendent of Nurses of the 
Elizabeth General Hospital, and other 
members of the hospital staff as well, 
have been most cooperative. Club alum- 
nae have sent in words which they think 
are valuable for a girl to know before 
she starts training. Some of the words 


have been furnished by doctors. Latin 
prefixes and suffixes are also given, and 
a few Greek prefixes, suffixes, and words . 
are introduced if they appear useful. As 
it is discovered that words are not being 
used by nurses in training or in service, 
they are dropped from the club material. 

The club has been a great success in 
our school, and we recommend the idea 
to other teachers of Latin. 


vw 
LATIN IN AMERICA TODAY 


By ESSIE HILL 
Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


ROM THE comment and criticism 

that comes not only from military 

headquarters, but in general today, 

it is very evident that young men 
(and women) are lacking in power of 
concentration, in accuracy, in a sense of 
responsibility, and in willingness to do 
anything hard. In the present emergency 
the course in Latin can function well. 
It is meant, and will continue, to in- 
culcate in the student habits of concen- 
trated attention, the use of judgment, 
and accuracy. 

Whether our young people are to be 
soldiers, nurses, captains, generals, avia- 
tors, or workers in factories, they must 
be good citizens. We Latinists believe 
that citizenship cannot be taught on pa- 
per; that to expect and require an assign- 
ment to be studied and prepared is a 
part of teaching citizenship; that for good 
citizens discipline is most necessary, and 
also a sense of honor and responsibility. 
No matter what part they are to play, 
let them be equipped with knowledge of 
their own language. 65% of which is 
from Latin and Greek, so as to be able 
to read, write, make intelligible contacts 
with others, and make out clear reports; 
with training in a foundation language 
so that they may easily learn another 
language if they wish; and with poise 
and strength to handle systematically 
something hard if it is required of them. 

Personally, I plan to provide for and 
to stress the following: 

1. Comprehensive word-study. 

2. Latin as a foundation for other 
languages, such as Spanish, French, or 
Italian. 

3. Parallel situations. The Mediter- 
ranean world is one of the main war 
centers right now. Pupils eagerly and 
easily appreciate the significance of the 
parallels. Geographical, historical, and 
literary allusions may be stressed. Also, 
political, legal, and industrial comparisons 
may be drawn between the ancient world 
and the modern. 

4. The study and appreciation of the 
humanities—of the sense of the divine 
in life, and the eternal pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

5. Coordination with other subjects, 
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such as English, history, science, so as 
to equip the student of tomorrow with 
an appreciation of the cultural values of 
life, of what is best and most beautiful 
in life and in literature. 

We believe in educating the head and 
the heart as well as the hand, for peace 
as well as for war. Remember that Chur- 
chill says that the boy of today ‘“‘should 
stay with his Latin.” 


RALPH VAN DEMAN 


MAGOFFIN 


Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, pres- 
ident of the American Classical League 
during the years 1926-1931, died at his 
home in Columbia, S. C., on May 15, 
1942. Until his retirement in 1939, Dr. 
Magoffin had been professor and head 
of the department of Classics at New 
York University. From 1908 to 1923 
he was on the instructional staff in classi- 
cal history at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. From 1921 to 1931 he was pres- 
ident of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and did much to popularize 
classical archaeology. Among his many 
published books are: Magic Spades, The 
Lure and Lore of Archaeology, and Five 
Thousand Years Ago. He was also the 
author or editor of several text-books in 
secondary Latin. Dr. Magoffin was sixty- 
seven years old at the time of his death. 

—W.L.C. 
v 
ROY CASTON FLICKINGER . 

Dr. Roy Caston Flickinger, director of 
the American Classical League celebration 
of the Horace Bimillennium in 1935, 
died at his home in lowa City, Iowa, 
on July 6, 1942, after an illness of 
several months. Dr. Flickinger was pro- 
fessor and head of the department of 
Greek and Latin at the State University 
of Iowa from 1925 to the time of his 
death. He had previously served on the 
classical staff at Northwestern University 
from 1905 to 1925, and was dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts from 1919 to 


1923. His many valuable services to the 
cause of the classics include the editorship 
of The Classical Journal (1928-1933) 
and the secretaryship of the American 
Philological Association (1931-1935). 
His best known publication is The Greek 
Theatre and Its Drama. Dr. Flickinger 
was sixty-five years old at the time of 
his death. —W.L.C. 
v vw 
A WAR-TIME CREDO 

The Classical Association of New Eng- 
land at its thirty-seventh annual meeting 
held at Mount Holyoke College, March 
27-28, 1942, adopted the following res- 
olution: 

“In these difficult days of world-wide 
conflict, when our nation is confronted 
with graver issues than ever before in her 
history and when the needs of the mo- 
ment are most pressing and undeniable, 
the Classical Association of New England 
affirms with renewed vigor its faith in 
the enduring value of classical studies as 
vital instruments of secondary and higher 
education in America. It is our firm. be- 
lief not only that these studies provide for 
our schools a needful means of steadying 
discipline but that they are more than ever 
indispensable as agents for preserving un- 
impaired for coming generations our 
country’s cultural heritage; for to serve 
the highest interests of the America that 
is to be, it devolves upon us to awaken 
and to prepare our adolescent citizens, 
through an understanding knowledge of 
the lessons of the past, to meet and solve 
the unprecedented problems that face 
them. The humanities, through which 
this goal can best be achieved, must here 
and now be vigorously sustained in the 
midst of world forces that threaten to 
choke their growth and to transform the 
eventual triumph of democracy into a 
Pyrrhic victory.” 

Miss Helene Wilson, of the Dearborn 
(Michigan) High School, reports greatly 
increased interest in Latin in her school, 
resulting in the creation of one additional 
class in second-year Latin. 


“VOX MAGISTRI 


This department is designed as a clearing-house 


of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


“LATIN CLINICS” 


Miss Nonna A. Norris, of Northwestern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, writes: 

“Other teachers of Latin might be in- 
terested in a project which our Latin club 
carried on last semester. Early in the 
semester we met to discuss what we might 
do to be of real service to our school. 
We decided that the most practical con- 
tribution we could make to the school, 
and the one which would best advance 
the welfare of Latin, would be to help 
other students who were finding the go- 
ing a bit rough. A survey was made to 
discover what classrooms were free during 
the different school periods. Then teams 
of volunteer coaches were organized to 
preside at ‘Latin clinics.’ Word was sent 
to all the teachers of Latin, and notices 
were posted in the different Latin rooms. 


“IT was somewhat dubious of the results, 
at first. There was only one period of 
the time when coaching was going on 
that I could be present; and I was afraid 
that the success of the plan without 
teacher supervision was decidedly prob- 
lematical. But the results were really 
quite gratifying. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the ‘coaches’ remained faithfully 
on the job. And while some of the 
‘patients’ fell by the wayside, some 
twenty continued to attend daily to the 
very end of the term. At least six who 
would have failed passed. One girl who 
had _ been a D student became an A student, 
and joined the coaching staff herself, two 
days a week! One of the most noticeable 
results was the growth in confidence on 
the part of the pupils who were assisted. 
Other results were a feeling of satisfaction, 
and greater enjoyment of Latin. A by- 
product of great value was the friendliness 
esprit-de-corps which grew up 
among the students who met every day 
to work together.” 


LATIN DOES ITS BIT 

Miss Essie Hill, of the Senior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes: 

“Recently our Latin department re- 
ceived a visit from Lieut. Marquardt. of 
the 162nd Infantry. He came to find out 
about three mottoes which he had to 
send in to Washington. They were to 
be in Latin, and they had to be correct!” 


“SO LIVED THE ROMANS” 
Mrs. Mildred Gilpin, of the Tolleston 
School, Gary, Indiana, writes: 
“The forty-five members of my se- 
cond year Latin class decided to supple- 
ment their daily work with articles about 
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Roman life. Each student selected a topic, 
read extensively, and prepared a_ paper 
which he read to the class. Some one 
suggested that these reports should be 
made accessible to all Latin and history 
students, so editors were selected and the 
book was on its way. 


“By enlisting the co-operation of 


seven departments —- art, mechanical 
drawing, social science. commercial, li- 
brary, English, and Latin — and the 


school principal, the students produced 
a bound book with colored illustrations, 
a preface, bibliography, table of contents, 
and thirty-seven articles on Roman life. 
They entitled the book So Lived the 


Romans. 


“The volume, catalogued as 937T, 
now stands on the library shelf among 
other reference books as a permanent 
record of a worth-while activity.” 


“HE LIKED GUNS” 

Professor Arthur W. Hodgman, of 
Ohio State University, sends in a 
clipping from The Boston Globe, tell- 
ing of the arrest of an alien in Rhode 
Island on a charge of failing to surrender 
contraband. The defendant explained that 
the guns found in his possession were 
old; also, ‘‘that he had intended to turn 
the guns over to the police, but had 
neglected to do so,’’ because ‘‘he liked to 
collect guns.’’ Professor Hodgman points 
out that this sounds like a paraphrase 
of the defense of Cethegus on a similar 
charge, as reported by Cicero, In Cati- 
linam Ill, 10: “‘. . . dixissetque se semper 
bonorum ferramentorum studiosum fuis- 
se.”’ 


A SHORTAGE OF LATIN 
TEACHERS 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 


OR SEVERAL years a shortage of 

high-school teachers of Latin has 

been reported in some sections of 

the country. This year the shortage 
has become more noticeable. Teachers in 
colleges and high schools are urged to call 
this situation to the attention of their 
more able and interested students. Such 
students should not be deceived by some 
advisers into thinking that there are no 
vocational opportunities for Latin spe- 
cialists. THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK plans 
to present the facts in this matter, and 
urges its readers to submit data for their 
regions or states. We begin with a state- 
ment for Michigan, prepared by the La- 
tin Department of the University of 
Michigan in May, 1942: 


“Do you know that Michigan is facing 
a shortage of Latin teachers? There are 
at present more calls for teachers of one 
or two years of Latin than can be filled. 
This situation is serious, and will become 
acute within the next few years unless 
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more teachers are trained. The following 
statistics have been compiled for Mich- 
igan schools, and are approximately cor- 
rect.” 
Demand Placement 
1940-41 1940-41 


Latin (alone) 21 3 
Latin and English 82 | 
Latin and French 18 l 
Latin and Spanish 8 ] 
Latin and History 6 + 


‘There was a total of 163 calls for 
Latin majors, and 21 placements; 223 
calls for Latin as a minor, and 31 place- 
ments. The seriousness of the situation 
is apparent from these figures. 

“Please present these facts to your stu- 
dents and assure those who are interested 
in Latin that if they continue their class- 
ical training in college, they will readily 
find positions upon graduation. We re- 
quest that teachers help in this situation 
by sending the names of prospective stu- 
dents to the Latin department of the 
college or university which they propose 
to attend.” 


We use this statement by permission of 
Professor J. G. Winter, Chairman of 
the Department of Latin of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

In the July 18, 1942, issue of School 
and Society, p. 60, under the title ‘‘Ad- 
ditional Data on Teacher Shortages, and 
Remedial Proposals,”’ reference is made to 
shortages in Georgia and Wyoming. In 
the same issue, p. 61, however, appears 
an article entitled ‘‘Paradoxically, Teach- 
er Surpluses are a Problem in Some Sec- 
tions,’’ dealing particularly -with the 
situation in New York City. In the Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin for April 15, 
1942, pp. 96-102, R. H. Eliassen and 
Earl W. Anderson present the results of 
“Investigations of Teacher Supply and 
Demand in 1940 and 1941,’ with an 
extensive bibliography. 

LEAGUE OFFICERS 
FOR 1942-43 

The officers of the American Classical 
League for the year 1942-43 are as fol- 
lows:—Honorary President, Andrew F. 
West, Princeton University; President, 
B. L. Ullman, University of Chicago; 
Vice-Presidents, Anna P. MacVay, of 
Athens, Ohio, Charles E. Little, of 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., Richard M. Gummere, of Har- 
vard University, and Lillian Gay Berry, 
of Indiana University; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Director of the Service Bureau and 
Business Manager of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK, Dorothy Park Latta, New 
York City; Editor of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK, Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College; Elective Members of the Coun- 
cil, Russel M. Geer, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, Mars M. Westington, of Hanover 


College, Fred S. Dunham, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, John W. Spaeth, 
Jr., of Wesleyan University, Walter R. 
Agard, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Kevin Guinagh, of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College; Members of the 
Executive Committee, the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and W. L. Carr, of 
Colby College, George A. Land, of the 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass., 
C. C. Mierow, of Carleton College, and 
Claire ‘Thursby, of the University High 
School, Oakland, Cal.; Members of the 
Finance Committee, the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Edna White, of 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N. 
J.; Members of the Council ex officio, 
the Editor of THE CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK, the Director of the Service Bureau, 
M. Julia Bentley, of Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Helen Dean, of 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Wash. In addition, there are fourteen 
other members of the League Council, 
elected by various classical organizations 
as their representatives. 
v vw 
AN ANCIENT AND A MOD- 
ERN PROPHECY CONCERN: 
ING THE CAPTURE OF 


A CITY 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 
NE OF THE most interesting 
prophecies of Roman antiqui- 
ty had to do with the con- 
quest of a city. While Roman 
and Etruscan pickets were exchanging 
banter during the siege of Veii an old 
man was heard muttering something 
vague about the draining of water from 
the Alban Lake, which had risen to an 
unusual height, and the downfall of 
Veii. At first the Romans thought him 
irresponsible, but when they learned that 
he was a seer they lured him into their 
lines and carried him off to Rome, 
where he made the following explana- 
tion of his words to the senate: ‘‘Sic 
igitur libris fatalibus, sic discipina E- 
trusca traditum esse, si quando aqua Al- 
bana abundasset, tum, si eam Romanus 
rite emisisset, victoriam de Veientibus 
dari; antequam id fiat, deos moenia 
Veientium deserturos non esse’ (Livy V, 
xv, 11). The Romans fulfilled the con- 
ditions by constructing an emitssartum: 
“jam ex lacu Albano aqua emissa (erat) 
in agros Veiosque fata adpetebant’’ 
(tbid. V, xix, 1). 

During World War I, an engineering 
feat that effected a diversion of water 
was likewise regarded as the fulfillment 
of a prophecy involving the safety of a 
city. In his account of the military man- 
euvers that led to the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Allenby, Sir Archibald Wavell 
says (Allenby: A Study in Greatness, 
pp. 203-204): 
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“A curious prophecy was discovered 
by some one about this time; it was to 
the effect that the Turks would be driven 
from Jerusalem only ‘when a_ prophet 
of the Lord brought the waters of the 
Nile to Palestine.” Now, the pipe-line 
laid across the desert by Murray had al- 
ready brought Nile water to the very 
boundaries of Palestine, and was to be 
continued forward as soon as operations 
began; and Allenby’s name transliterated 
into Arabic could be read as ‘Allah en 
nebi’ (‘the prophet of the Lord’).” 

This record of the prophecy is un- 
usually detailed and circumstantial. A 
version that emanates from Turkish 
sources is given as follows by R. Jenkins, 
The Mediterranean Cruise, p. 179: 


. There was an old saying with 
the Turks, that they would hold the 
Holy Land until the Nile flowed into 
Jerusalem. This is now practically an 
accomplished fact; for Allenby’s army 
laid a track through the Sinai desert, 
with a pipe-line alongside, to bring fresh 
water from the Nile to Palestine.”’ 


In his History of the World War (4, 
269) Frank H. Simonds says that in 
the minds of the superstitious Turks the 
pushing of the waters of the Suez Canal 
across the desert presaged defeat. 

The modern prophecy seems, there- 
fore, to exemplify the attitude of mind 
that gave rise to the ancient one, and 
the variations show, incidentally, how 
easy it must have been for discrepancies 
to originate in the legends and tales of 
antiquity. 


A RESOLUTION 


At the meeting of the Council of the 
American Classical League held in New 
York City on May 9, 1942, a resolution 
of appreciation and thanks to Professor 
Rollin H. Tanner was adopted unani- 
mously, upon the occasion of his re- 
tirement from the faculty of New York 
University and from the office of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American Class- 
ical League. The resolution, offered by 
Professor W. L. Carr, took the form of a 
letter to Professor Tanner, and was worded 
as follows: 

Concilium Societatis Americanae Stu- 
diorum Classicorum Rollin Harvelle Tan- 
ner suo plurimam salutem dicit. 

Tibi, qui multos annos Causam Nos- 
tram fecisti tuam et qui omnino quat- 
tuordecim annos onerosissimis muneribus 
Scribae et Aerario Praefecti fidelissime ac 
sapientissime perfunctus es, maximas 
gratias meritissimo agimus et maximum 
erga te amorem profitemur; idem spera- 
mus te etiam multos annos felicissime 
victurum et nobiscum Causam Nostram 
culturum. Data a.d. VII Idus Maias 
Novi Eboraci—Clyde Pharr, Seriba; 
B. L. Ullman, Praeses. 
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PASSING ON THE TORCH 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 


(Note: This paper was Professor Ullman’s presi- 
dential address to the American Classical League, 
delivered June 30, 1942, in Denver.) 


HE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA is fighting not only 

for its life but also for its civili- 

zation. Is it too out of place to 
couple the American Classical League, 
great as it is, with the majestic name 
of our United States, and to say that the 
League too is fighting for our civiliza- 
tion? Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
has said: “‘For four centuries the name 
‘America’ has been a beacon light, in- 
spiring a new and vibrant hope in the 
hearts of all the Old World peoples . 
History thus far seems but a prelude to 
a magnificent world symphony. In this 
prelude many themes have been played 

The Roman theme, one of the 
most powerful in all history, laid down 
for the first time the broad concepts of 
large-scale administrative law. The Ro- 
man idea of law and discipline would 
later prove of great service to America.”’ 
The ideas of ancient Rome and Greece 
are still marching into America, and we 
must keep them marching if we wish to 
preserve the civilization we prize. Mr. 
Wallace was alluding not merely to a 
historical fact but to an ever-present vital 
force. 

Nor is it merely our civilization that 
is at stake; it is that of the whole western 
world. The Japanization of Germany has 
put that country far beyond the pale of 
Europe, morally if not geographically. 
Geopolittk has ousted Geographie. Japan 
and Germany want a new kosmos, a 
kosmos in which hate, not love, shall be 
dominant. 

Yes, all western civilization is at stake, 
and that means very largely the Greco- 
Roman, or, more correctly, the Roman, 
itself mightily influenced by the Greek. 
This common background should be a 
bond holding together the nations of the 
West. A statement which was sent me 
as president of the American Classical 
League about the founding of the Mexi- 
can-American Institute of Cultural Rela- 
tions gave me the opportunity to write 
the following reply: ‘“‘The American 
Classical League, which I represent, wel- 
comes the formation of this Institute not 
only because it will bring closer relations 
between Mexico and the United States 
but for a more direct reason as well. It 
is our feeling that one of the ties between 
Latin-American countries and the United 
States is the common background of the 
Greco-Roman culture. Our common roots 
in this culture perhaps serve to bind us 
more closely together than many more 
recent and more superficial contacts.”’ 

It is the duty of all professional classi- 


cists and all friends of the classics, and 
particularly of the American Classical 
League, to dedicate themselves anew in 
these trying times to the task of passing 
on the torch of classical learning, not for 
its own sake alone but for the good of 
our country and our world. 
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RADIO IN THE LATIN CLASS 


By MORRIS DIAMOND 


Association for Education by Radio 


‘Latin and radio! What a strange com- 
bination!’ I can hear my readers say. But 
the combination is not at all a strange 
one. Ever since my high school was in- 
vited to participate in a series of radio 
programs sponsored by the New York 
Classical Club two years ago, the radio 
has played a big part in my own teaching 
of Latin. It can do so for you, too—that 
is, if you believe, as I do, that there is 
more to the teaching of Latin than de- 
clensions and conjugations. 

The best way to learn a thing is to 
experience it—to live it, even if only in 
imagination. Each pupil in your class has 
a vivid imagination; it is up to you to 
bring that imagination into play. The 
possibilities are endless. Would you teach 
the students the story of Coriolanus or 
of Cincinnatus? Dramatize it—-without 
costumes, without laborious memoriza- 
tion, without endless rehearsal! It is lit- 
erally easy. You need only a radio set 
and a microphone. If your school has a 
public address system, your way is paved 
and ready; if not, your school radio will 
do. (Later we shall explain how this is 
possible. ) 

There are in most Latin textbooks 
many stories that are ready-made for 
dramatization. Others can be obtained at 
small cost. You can have fun writing a 
script. Assign the various parts to your 
pupils. Appoint one of them “‘sound di- 
rector.”’ Tell him what sound effects are 
expected. He soon will be telling you! See 
that each player is provided with a script. 
Arrange things so that the players are 
hidden—behind a screen, in another room, 
etc. Allow only the radio set, or the loud 
speaker, to be seen. Now go ahead with 
your play. 

What are the advantages of this pro- 
cedure? Well, have you ever seen an ac- 
tual radio program? If you haven't, don’t. 
It will spoil everything. It’s all so silly. 
That raging fire you heard last night in 
the radio drama was only cellophane 
crackling; those chains clanking across the 
floor were only someone's keys striking 
a piece of wood. But, when your pupils 
sit before the loud speaker listening to 
your little dramatized play, what a riot 
of imagination takes place! The words 
come out bedecked in brilliant costumes 
that the greatest Hollywood “‘prop’’ room 
might well envy. Words conjure up great 
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caravels of triremes plowing the Medi- 
terranean; myriads of fully-equipped le- 
gionaries clank their way across the im- 
aginary stage; great Caesar actually stands 
there exhorting his Tenth Legion; and 
you can not only hear Cicero, but actual- 
ly see him, toga and all! Gone is the 
small boy with someone's bedsheet draped 
around his shoulders for a toga, and 
sneakers for sandals, while his trouser 
cuffs coyly peek out beneath the alleged 
toga, and his embarrassed grin is matched 
by the snickers from his cruel classmates 
in the audience. Gone are the stage-shy 
youngsters desperately looking for cues 
that never come, as they forget lines 
laboriously memorized. Now you _ have 
an eager group of youngsters standing 
around a ‘‘mike,”’ each holding a script 
from which he reads with ease while the 
“‘sound"’ man cleverly makes silly noises 
which somehow or other issue from the 
loud speaker as totally different sounds. 
And it’s not done with mirrors! The ease 
with which radio plays can be organized 
makes possible a great number of them. 
Once the script is obtained it should take 
barely an afternoon to prepare such a 
play, since neither memorization, nor 
costumes, nor scenery is required. One a 
week could be managed. The cost is abso- 
lutely nil—unless you count the electri- 
city. 

Thus far we have considered only the 
preparation of dramatized plays for use 
in a class, club, or assembly. But, let us 
suppose you were actually engaged in pre- 
paring a radio program to go on the air. 
One of the most difficult things in pre- 
paring for such an event is that you are, 
of necessity, groping in the dark. You 
can't possibly know how you are going 
to sound unless you have an actual re- 
hearsal at the radio station, when it is 
usually too late. But you can have a “‘full 
dress rehearsal’ right in school, using the 
school radio plus a microphone. 

The following interrelated and inter- 
dependent problems must be considered in 
the preparation of a radio program: 


1. Voices. A person's voice is very de- 
ceiving. For example, you probably have 
never heard your own voice, unless you 
have had it recorded. Again, a person may 
be easily understood under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but when he speaks through 
a microphone may be entirely unintelli- 
gible. Because our ‘‘movie’’ and radio stars 
are highly selected, we take their voices 
for granted: we should not. Before you 
finally select a pupil for a radio pro- 
gram, try him out on the school radio, 
and see what his “‘radio voice’ really 
is like. 

2. The time element. This is very im- 
portant. The tendency in writing a script 
is always to write too much. You will 
think of so many happy phrases! Then 
you will time it, and decide that it must 
be cut. That is very difficult; I know— 


I've tried it! Then in desperation you 
decide to have it read a little rapidly. This 
is not bad in itself, for many parts call 
for rapid delivery; but will your pupil's 
voice be understood if he speaks rapidly? 
Try it on the microphone; that is the 
only way to tell. 

3. Enunctation. Sometimes a certain se- 
quence of sounds comes out over the radio 
not at all as you intended, and with 
amusing, if not tragic, consequences. For 
example, we once had trouble with the 
words ‘“‘justice and tolerance."’ Our boy 
spoke in such a manner that, although the 
words sounded all right in ordinary 
speech, when recorded they sounded like 
“justice intolerance.’’ Quite a difference! 


A STYGIAN REVEL 


A SUGGESTION FOR YOUR CLASSICAL CLUB 


“Come, meet the Cream of Tartarus 
at the Stygian Revel to be given on 
October 31 by the Classical Club — a 
masquerade of classical spirits, great and 
small, in the Palace of Pluto. Please 
come masked, and dressed as a classical 
character. The program will consist of 
Hellucinations. Tickets are on sale in 


all your haunts. Hope to see you in 
Hades!" 


Many difficulties of this sort will arise as 
you work. 

4. Sound effects. While all radio stu- 
dios are equipped with apparatus for 
sound effects, they don’t all have the time 
to provide extended rehearsals. Your own 
inexpensive equipment will bring you 
around to the studio fully prepared to go 
on the air. The studio will appreciate this. 
That is important; you may wish to put 
on another program some time in_ the 
future! 

These are intended merely as sugges- 
tions for the prospective radio program 
director; other points will undoubtedly 
come up as the work progresses. 

If you will recall the findings and re- 
commendations of the committee conduct- 
ing the Classical Investigation, you will 
remember that they laid much stress 
upon the cultural or background values 
of Latin. There is no better way than by 
the radio play technique to achieve many 
of these ends—by actually dramatizing 
them in the form of radio scripts, to be 
played by the pupils. 

There are by-products, too, not to be 
ignored. In the first place, radio is a great 
industry. I am not now referring to the 
manufacturing end of it; I refer to the 
amusement, the educational, and the propa- 
ganda aspects. Radio exerts a tremendous 
influence upon our lives. To appreciate 
this one need only consider the great ef- 


forts in ‘“‘radio warfare’ being expended by 
our government to counteract the great 
efforts being expended by our enemies. 
The audiences are huge, and the people 
engaged in radio work are counted by 
the tens of thousands. Some of your pu- 
pils will, no doubt, enter radio directly 
as a livelihood; others will use it in their 
business or profession. Extended use of 
the radio technique as suggested above in 
the teaching of Latin will benefit your 
pupils more than you may think. We 
need not here stress the values of well- 
the advantages outlined above, the recorder 
perpetuates your program for future use. 

A disheartening aspect of preparing 
a radio program is that so few people for 
whom it is intended hear it. It may be 
given out of school hours. Then, it may 
have to compete with a ‘‘Heigh Ho, Sil- 
ver!’’ program. With the home recorder 
you make your practice ‘‘cuts.’” You play 
them back. The players listen and im- 
prove their delivery. Then you make the 
“perfect’’ recording and delight the school 
by playing it in assembly. Build up a 
library of recordings! Lend them to other 
schools! Borrow them from other schools! 


Making a recording in advance of the 
actual program is to radio programs what 
keeping a carbon copy is to business cor- 
respondence. The ‘“‘original’’ may get 
lost! You should make a good recording 
before you go on the air because some- 
thing may happen in the studio that is not 
in the script—'‘mike fright,’’ a lost place, 
or simply poor technical transmission. In 
one of our schools the program called for 
a boy to read from Cicero’s first oration 
against Catiline while another boy was 
translating it into English. Naturally, 
one voice was to be louder than the 
other; it was decided to have the Latin in 
the background. Something happened at 
the studio; the boy who was to trans- 


late was so near the microphone that not 
taught Latin in English expression. The 
training in voice, poise, techniques, etc., 
obtained through the use of radio de- 
vices plus his training in Latin will be 
doubly valuable to the pupil who intends 
to follow this vocation. Even if he does 
not choose radio as a vocation he will 
have benefitted. How often are people 
called upon to address an audience! The 
microphone is ubiquitous. (In fact, it has 
become a symbol.) Your former student 
will not faint at the sight of a ‘‘mike;"’ his 
voice will not dry up: he will not try 
to strangle the ‘‘mike’’, nor attempt to 
swallow it. He is master of the micro- 
phone, thanks to you. 

Now, there has been a new develop- 
ment along these lines—the home record- 
er. Inexpensive home recorders are now 
on the market. Most of them are good. 
Record blanks are relatively inexpensive. 
The technique of use is not difficult. A 
home recorder is like a camera: it catches 
the voice and ‘‘freezes’’ it. In addition to 
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nly was his own voice unintelligible, but 
‘he other boy, reading the Latin, could 
sot be heard. Fortunately we had pre- 
viously made a complete recording of the 
program, so that the school in question 
sow has something to show for all its 
‘rouble—something with no error in it. 

Every radio set is potentially a public 
address system. All you need is a micro- 
phone (crystal preferred), and in some 
cases a microphone transformer. A_pass- 
able crystal microphone may cost four or 
five dollars; a transformer (if it is ne- 
cessary), about a dollar. The radio club 
will gladly “‘hook it up’’ for you, or the 
local radio “‘bug’’ will do the job in 
less than an hour. 

While we have deliberately ignored that 
aspect of Latin referred to above as ‘‘de- 
clensions and conjugations,”’ the radio re- 
corder has been found useful here, also. At 
times I have had pupils who seemed un- 
able to learn how to pronounce and read 
Latin. I have made recordings of good 
pronunciation and of short well-read pas- 
sages of Latin on small discs, and have 
let those pupils who had radio-phono- 
graphs take them home to practice there, 
free from possible disturbing influences. 
Results were encouraging. For, while the 
teacher's personality is very important at 
all times, I believe that where one is con- 
cerned primarily with sounds the voice 
coming out of the loud speaker without 
any distracting elements may be even more 
successful in the corrective teaching of the 
elements of Latin. The loud speaker speaks 
with authority, and it is tireless. Consider 
how much energy you might save if you 
had only to move inches nearer the mi- 
crophone to put that difficult point 
across! 
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THE DENVER MEETING 


By E. D. CRESSMAN 
University of Denver 


HE TWENTY-FOURTH an- 

nual meeting of the American 

Classical League was held in 

Denver on June 29, 30, and 
July 1, 1942, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The first session, on the afternoon of 
June 29, was a joint meeting with the 
Department of Secondary Education. It 
was followed by a section meeting, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Ralph B. Putnam, 
of East High School, Denver. The gen- 
eral topic for discussion was ‘‘The High 
School Today.’’ The following papers 
were presented: ‘‘Is Latin Needed in the 
‘igh School of Today?’’ by Dr. Harl 
R. Douglass, Director of the College of 
Education, University of Colorado; ‘“The 
atin Teacher in the High School of 
Today,’’ by Mrs. Bernice S. Engle, of 
Central High School, Omaha; “Latin 
Teaching — From an Adviser's View- 


point,’’ by Miss Margaret Clinton, of 
Skinner Junior High School, Denver; 
“The Work of the Service Bureau,”’ by 
Miss Dorothy Park Latta, Director of 
the American Classical League Service 
Bureau. 


At the second session, on June 30, 
Professor E. D. Cressman, chairman of 
the Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements, presided, and the follow- 
ing program was given: ‘Passing on the 
Torch,’ the annual message from the 
president of the American Classical 
League (read in the absence of President 
Ullman by Mr. Ralph Paul); “‘The In- 
terpretation of the Roman Tradition,’’ by 
Professor L. R. Lind, of the University 
of Kansas; ‘Life, Logic, and Language,”’ 


by Professor Clyde Murley, of North- | 


western University; “‘The Ministry of 
Greek in Preaching,’ by Rev. Raymond 
A. Waser, Pastor of the First Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Denver; ‘‘Latin 
and Modern Trends in Education,”’ by 
Professor Mark E. Hutchinson, of Cor- 
nell College. 


At the dinner meeting on the evening 
of June 30, Professor Clyde Pharr, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the League, acted 
as toastmaster and the following speeches 
were given: “‘Latin For Defense,’’ by Dr. 
Grace L. Beede, of the University of 
South Dakota; ‘““‘Who Will Save the 
Classics?"’ by Rev. Hugo Gerleman, S.J., 
of Regis College, Denver; ‘‘The Ancient 
Classics in the Modern World,”’ by Pro- 
fessor Charles C. Mierow, of Carleton 
College. 


The final session, on July 1, was pre- 
sided over by Professor Clyde Murley; 
the following papers were read: ‘‘The 
Bugaboo of Horse and Buggyism in the 
Study of the Classics,’’ by Professor O. 
W. Reinmuth, of the University of Tex- 
as; “Teaching Latin to Very Young 
Children,”’ by Sister M. Lilliana Owens, 
S. L., of St. Mary’s High School, Colo- 
rado Springs (with demonstration given 
by children from St. Mary's Academy, 
Denver) ; ‘‘Latin in Law and in Life,’’ by 
Mr. Peter H. Holme, president of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Association of Denver; 
“Crises of Democracy: Ancient and Mod- 
ern,’ by Professor Edward F. D’Arms, 
of the University of Colorado. 

In spite of restrictions on travel, the 
sessions were well attended, a gratifying 
number of members from neighboring 
states being present. Delightfully cool 
weather added to the enjoyment of the 
meeting. 
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The Greek students of Fordham Uni- 
versity, under the direction of William 
F. Lynch, S.J., presented as their 1942 
Greek play the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 
The powerful effect of the sonorous Greek 
lines was commented upon by more than 
one reviewer. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The chief event of the year has been 
the removal of our headquarters from 
New York to Nashville. Every effort was 
made to keep the office in or near New 
York, partly to keep down moving ex- 
penses, partly to enable us to retain the 
services of Miss Latta as director of the 
Service Bureau. Efforts were made to 
secure space at Columbia, the various city 
colleges of New York, the New York 
Public Schools, Yale, Princeton, Phila- 
delphia, Swarthmore, Haverford, and 
elsewhere. Princeton was very cordial but 
lacked space. Professor Hadzsits made 
valiant efforts in and near Philadelphia. 
Miss Brewster succeeded in getting us 
space at Swarthmore but it involved 
much repair work. The College was will- 
ing to appropriate $500 for this but the 
additional cost to the League would have 
been indefinitely higher — at least the 
same amount. In addition there was un- 
certainty whether the changes would be 
satisfactory and could be made speedily. 
In the meantime, Professor Pharr, at our 
suggestion, had canvassed the possibilities 
in Nashville. He was able to secure space 
in the fine new Joint Library, and this 
has been gratefully accepted by us. 


For several years the League member- 
ship showed a small but steady increase 
each year. Two years ago I warned the 
Council that world conditions might 
have an adverse effect and that we must 
be prompt to meet a changed situation. 
There is a decline in membership this 
year for the first time since 1938. The 
loss in membership in the Junior Classi- 
cal League is not significant because it is 
due to graduation. The significant fact 
is that the number of new members has 
not declined greatly, relatively speaking. 

The moving of the League's quarters 
entailed heavy expenditures. It is indeed 
fortunate that we have not been seriously 
crippled by them and that we can make 
a budget for next year that shows a com- 
fortable balance. The chief reason that 
we can do this is that Miss Latta sug- 
gested, and we agreed with alacrity, that 
for the time being she serve as Director 
in absentia without salary. We .are in- 
deed grateful to Miss Latta for her sac- 
rificing suggestion. 

The success of THE CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK is a source of gratification to us 
all. We expect to maintain its present 
size and appearance, and Miss Lawler 
will maintain its quality. 

The removal of the League from New 
York led to Professor Tanner's resignation 
as Secretary-Treasurer. We are grateful 
to him for his long years of loyal service. 

The League was represented at the 
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inauguration of a new president at Keuka 
College, November 7, 1941, by Miss D. 
Aileen Lougee, and at the centenary of 
Fordham University, September 15, 1941, 
by Dr. Raymond Mandra of Hunter Col- 
lege. It was represented at the centenary 
of Rollins College on May 19, 1942, 
by Professor H. C. Lipscomb of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College. 

B. L. Ullman, President 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR 
MAY 1, 1941—-MAY 1, 1942 


Comparative Membership Table 


May 1, May 1. 

1942 1941 

Annual 3673 3922 
3815 4082 


For the first time in five years there 
has been a decline in League member- 
ship. Of the states, 29 showed decreases, 
16 had increases, and 3 remained the 
same. The largest decrease was in New 
York (58), followed by Pennsylvania 
(37), Illinois (23), Kansas (20), New 
Jersey (18), and Virginia (18). The 
largest increase was in Michigan (16). 

Membership in the Junior Classical 
League also decreased, from 12,197 to 
10,216. Most of this loss, however, was 
due to graduation. 

The combination membership and sub- 
scription plan was further extended this 
past year to include the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States and its 
publication, The Classical Weekly. A 
greater number of members took advan- 
tage of the club offers than ever before. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 
MAY 1, 1941-—MAY 1, 1942 


Current Funds 


Receipts 
Balance, May 1, 1941 __.... $ 2716.62 
Membership Fees 3574.93 


Junior Classical League (net) 950.98 
Sale of Service Bureau 


Materials (net) 1949.62 
490.82 
Sales of Furniture and 

Wate 386.13 
2.59 

$10071.69 

Disbursements 
Clerical 
The Classical Outlook 1234.90 
Printing and Stationery 388.76 
Moving Expenses 1530.91 


778.91 
Balance, May 1, 1942 __ 628.61 


Balance in Endowment Funds $3776.62 
—Clyde Pharr, Secretary- Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SERVICE 
BUREAU AND BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 

The Service Bureau is now happily 
settled in its new quarters at Vanderbilt 
University. We hope that the delays in- 
evitable in such a moving did not incon- 
venience teachers too much. New material 
has been added to the Service Bureau 
lists, new books to its library, and clipped 
and contributed items to its reference 
files. Many inquiries from teachers and 
students have again been answered this 
year. 

The Junior Classical League, a national 
organization for high school pupils spon- 
sored by the American Classical League, 
has now well over 12,000 members and 
458 chapters. In addition to two state 
organizations formed last year, the Junior 
Classical League in Indiana sponsored a 
state meeting for Latin Clubs for the 
first time this spring. 

The Business Manager of THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK is glad to report that in 
spite of the upheaval of moving THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK was mailed on 
time each month. More advertising was 
again contracted for than budgeted. 

Dorothy Park Latta 
Director and Business Manager 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 

The sixth year of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK (the nineteenth of the con- 
tinued LATIN NOTES series) has been a 
turbulent one. In the midst of cosmic up- 
heavals induced by war, paper shortages, 
strikes, the departure of Associate Edi- 
tor Carr from New York, and the two 
moving operations of the League, the 
OUTLOOK has somehow managed to ap- 
pear on time each month. 

The volume comprised 84 pages, of 
which 10 pages were devoted to adver- 
tising. Contributors during the year 
numbered 130, the largest number in 
the history of the League. They rep- 
resented 27 states, plus the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canada, and New Zea- 
land. This, in a war year, is gratifying. 

Manuscripts are still on hand in large 
numbers, but the editors continue a 
never-ceasing search for good material, 
from all parts of the country. 

Upon the removal of the League to 
Nashville, THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
was left homeless. To the editor's joy, 
President G. N. Shuster, of Hunter Col- 
lege, accomplished the difficult feat of 
securing office space within a city-owned 
college for an outside publication, and 
put it at the disposal of the editor. As 
a result, the OUTLOOK begins the new 
year safely housed in a modern structure 
which is fire-proof and also, happily, as 
bomb-proof as engineering skill can make 
it. The editor expresses herewith the 
thanks of the League to President Shus- 
ter and to Hunter College. 

—-Lillian B. Lawler, Editor 
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@ BOOK “NOTES” 


Note——Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for reveiw, 
are mentioned in this department. 


Life and Thought in the Greek and Ro- 
man World. By M. Cary and T. J. 
Haarhoff. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. Undated. Pp. x + 348. 
lilustrated with 12 half tones. $3.00. 


This little book, with its ambitious 
title, is more successful than one might 
at first suppose was possible. The authors 
insist that the civilizations of the Greeks 
and the Romans were so much alike and 
were so closely related to each other geo- 
graphically and historically that they war- 
rant being treated together. Separate treat- 
ment, however, is accorded to certain 
topics; e.g., in Chapter II, on ‘‘The Po- 
litical Background,’’ where thirty-six 
pages are devoted to Greece and thirty- 
nine pages to Rome. The compactness 
of treatment may be illustrated by Chap- 
ter III, on ‘‘The Material Background,” 
in which nine subjects (food and drink, 
dress, housing, towns, agriculture, manu- 
facture, commerce, serfdom and slavery, 
and travel) are discussed for both Greece 
and Rome in the space of forty-nine 
pages. Chapter VI, on “‘Greek and Roman 
Art,”” is given twenty-three pages, and 
Chapter VIII, on ‘‘Greek and Roman 
Literature,’’ is allotted thirty-eight pages. 
Other chapters deal with ‘“The Geograph- 
ical Background,”’ ‘“‘Social Life,’’ ‘‘The 
Written and Spoken Word,”’ ‘‘Philoso- 
phy and Science,’’ ‘‘Education and Schol- 
arship,”” and ‘‘Greek and Roman Reli- 
gion.”’ For all its compactness the book 
would prove very valuable for the general 
reader, for the student who wants a quick 
over-view of the subject, or for many a 
teacher of Greek or Latin who feels the 
need of an easy way of filling in the his- 
torical and cultural background of the 
language and literature which he is teach- 
ing. —wW. L. C. 
Acta Muciorum: A Second Latin Reader. 

By Mima Maxey. Boston: D. C. Heath 

6 Co., 1942. Pp. ix + 143. 96c. 

This reader follows the first-year texts 
of the Heath-Chicago Latin Series which 
includes A New Latin Primer, Cornelia, 
and Carolus et Maria. Of the sixty chap- 
ters of Latin narrative, forty are made 
Latin, twelve are simplified Caesar, and 
eight are selections from Caesar unchang- 
ed. The story is of an imaginary Roman 
family using the background of an au- 
thentic Roman family, the Mucii. The 
material on Roman life is skillfully wov- 
en in, and even the chapters from Caesar 
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chosen ‘‘on the basis of human interest” 
have ‘‘connecting bridges’’ which inte- 
grate them with the story of the Mucii. 
There is a section devoted to pertinent 
forms and syntax, exercises in prose, a 
convenient list of prefixes used in Latin 
verbs, a list of suggested books for back- 
vround reading in English, vocabularies 
for each chapter, a Latin-English vocab- 
ulary, and a vocabulary of proper names. 
This book should help bridge the gap be- 
tween first-year work and the reading of 
Caesar. —D. P. L. 


Medical Latin and Greek. By Mignonette 
Spilman. Lithoprinted, 1941. Pp. 88. 
$2.25. Address the author at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


This book was prepared over a period 
of years by the author for use in a course 
for premedical students. It is designed 
primarily to help a student with or with- 
out a knowledge of Greek and Latin to 
recognize the parts of a medical term and 
to analyze them for the purpose of un- 
derstanding the present meaning. The 
book is divided into two parts; the first 
is devoted to the Latin, the second to the 
Greek element in medical terms. Sections 
are devoted to inflections, prefixes and 
suffixes, vowel and consonant changes, 
pronunciation, and extensive vocabularies. 
The vocabulary sections have at intervals 
lists of medical terms for analysis in light 
of the vocabularies. This book should 
prove useful not only to the college 
teacher who is called on to teach such a 
course, but also as a book of reference for 
the high school teacher who has medical- 
ly-minded students in a class. —-D. P. L. 


Notes And Notices 


Officers of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South for 1942-43 
are: President, F. S. Dunham, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; First Vice-President, 
Grace L. Beede, of the University of 
South Dakota; Secretary-Treasurer, Nor- 
man J. DeWitt, of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; Editor, Eugene Tavenner, 
of Washington University, St. Louis. 


Officers of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States for 1942-43 are: 
President, Edna White, of Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City; Vice-Presidents, Er- 
nest L. Hettich, of New York University 
and Franklin B. Krauss, of Pennsylvania 
State College; Secretary-Treasurer, John 
F. Gummere, of William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia; Editor, James Stin- 
chcomb, of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Officers of the Classical Association of 
New England for 1942-43 are: President. 
Goodwin B. Beach, of Hartford, Conn.; 
Vice-President, Cornelia C. Coulter, of 
Mount Holyoke College; Secretary-Trea- 
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surer, John W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan 
University. 

The recently organized Pennsylvania 
State Association of Classical Teachers 
held its first spring meeting at State Col- 
lege on May 16, 1942. The program in- 
cluded talks, a series of round tables, and 
an informal luncheon. 


The American Academy in Rome has 
anounced that it has awarded a $1000 
scholarship for study in an American 
university during the year 1942-43 to 
Elsie Lewis, of Columbia University; and 
$300 scholarships, after competitive ex- 
aminations, to college seniors of last 
spring, as follows: Warren Anderson of 
Haverford College, Eleanor Harz of Bryn 
Mawr College, Gerald Martin of the Uni- 
versity of California, Dorothy Muskat 
of Hunter College, and Helen North of 
Cornell University. Alternates for the 
$300 scholarships, in preferential order, 
were Laura Voelkel of Vassar College, 
Charles Smith of Princeton University, 
Elaine Cramoy of Hunter College, De- 
borah Fuchs of Hunter College, and 
Stephanie Jakimowitz of Hunter College. 


In an exhibit entitled “Sixty Text- 
books of the Year,’’ at the New York 
Public Library last spring, were included 
three recent books in the classical field— 
B. L. Ullman and N. E. Henry’s Latin 
for Americans (Macmillan), T. Jenkins 
and A. P. Wagener’s Latin and the Ro- 
mans (Ginn), and K. Guinagh and A. 
P. Dorjahn’s Latin Literature in Trans- 
lation (Longmans Green). 


Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa., 
presented, as its eighteenth consecutive 
performance of a Greek play in English, 
the Electra of Euripides, in the transla- 
tion by Gilbert Murray. The performance 
was given June 4 and ‘5, 1942, in the 
outdoor theater of the college. The per- 
formance was directed by Alice Parker 
Tallmadge. 


The great Prosopographia Christiana, 
or biographical dictionary of Christians 
mentioned in ancient literature from the 
beginnings of Christianity to the year 
700 A.D., undertaken last year by Ford- 
ham University, is progressing rapidly. 
The editor of the whole project is Rev. 
Joseph M. F. Marique, S.J. He is assisted 
by a large number of collaborators rep- 
resenting many different colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The Linguistic Society of America is 
cooperating with the United States gov- 
ernment in the training of competent 
young American linguists in unusual 
languages—Japanese, Thai, Hindustani, 
etc. Methods worked out in recent years 
by specialists in linguistics are being used. 

Mr. Charles P. Foley, of Springfield. 
Mass., calls attention to Dr. Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s address, ‘“The Ancient Classics 
in a Modern Democracy,”’ which is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 


Friends of the classics will find it inter- 
esting and timely. 

Professor W. P. Clark, of Montana 
State University, sends in a copy of an 
editorial in the Daily Missoulian inspired 
by an article in THE CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK. The writer of the editorial calls 
for increased study of Latin and of 
Greek in high schools and colleges, and 
cites Mrs. Parounagian’s report on ‘‘The 
Portland Derivatives Test,’’ in the March, 
1942, OUTLOOK. “‘If a few semesters of 
Latin and Greek in our youth will equip 
us better throughout all our life,”’ writes 
the editor, ‘“‘why are these languages not 
essential parts of our education?” 

In Mr. H. J. Haskell, Editor of the 
Kansas City Star, classicists have a good 
friend and loyal supporter. An issue of 
the paper last spring contained a long 
and sympathetic editorial on ‘‘Latin 
Week" in Missouri. Another contained 
delightful notes on Horace; on an ancient 
recipe for nut custard which Mr. Haskell, 
in collaboration with Miss Mary Virginia 
Clarke’s Latin classes at Southeast High 
School, Kansas City, revived with con- 
spicuous success; and on the correct pro- 
nunciation of the Latin-derived word 
flaccid. Mr. Haskell, the author of The 
New Deal in Ancient Rome, is preparing 
a biography of Cicero. 


ww 
MATERIALS 


CLEVER PAMPHLET, en- 

titled ‘“‘Pity the Greekless— 

The Sad Story of Egbert, an 

Unalert Sophomore,”’ has been 
prepared by Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., 
of Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
It is intended for both high school and 
college use, ‘“‘not only to win new stu- 
dents for Greek, but to confirm the re- 
solve of those taking it, and help them 
see more deeply into the motives for 
carrying on.’’ Copies may be obtained at 
4c each from the author. 

Miss Estella Kyne, of the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) High School, calls attention to 
the miniature pennants, made of cloth, 
and each bearing the name and Latin mot- 
to of an American university, which may 
be obtained in Woolworth stores the 
country over. They are made in the col- 
ors of the universities, and are attractive 
for bulletin boards and posters. Miss 
Kyne’s students have managed to find 
fourteen different universities represented. 


‘The pennants cost 5c each. 


Mr. Edward Gans, of 30 East 95th 
St., New York City, has a fine collection 
of Greek and Roman coins for sale. 
Most of the items are said to be of_un- 
usual artistic merit; the dealer guarantees 
the authenticity of each coin. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Gans. 
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American Classical 
League 


Service Bureau 


DOROTHY ‘PARK LATTA, ‘Divector 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders, or checks (with a 5c bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League. In these times all of us are being asked to 
pay cash for our purchase. If you must defer pay- 
ment, please pay within 30 days. In complying with 
these requests you will help the League and its 
Service Bureau immeasurably. 


Please note that the new address of the 
Service Bureau is Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Service Bureau has the following 
material for sale. Please order by number 
and title. 

POSTERS 
New posters (19”x25”) 

Large wall posters created by the Ser- 
vice Bureau to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for display material. They are 
colorful and instructive, and are invalu- 
able for “‘open house,’’ American Educa- 
tion Week, etc. 


8. The English Language Contains a 
Large Number of Actual Latin Words 
which have not changed since the time of 
the Romans. Two columns of words fol- 
low under this heading. Printed in red 
and blue. 


9. The Derivative Tree. A tree with 
English derivatives on its branches and 
the Latin word on the trunk is printed 
in black, brown, and green. 

10. Scientific Inventions. Space for 
pictures of a locomotive, radio, automo- 
bile, and telephone is provided with the 
Greek and Latin roots beneath. A list 
of other inventions is given also. Printed 
in red, black, and yellow. 

Posters Previously Published (19” x 25”) 


1. The Pledge to the Flag in Latin 
(17” x 23”). A translation of the offi- 
cial version. An attractive wall poster in 
red, white, and blue. The Pledge is print- 
ed in black beneath a large American 
Flag. 

2. Preamble to the Constitution. 
This striking poster illustrates the depen- 
dence of the English language on words 
of Latin origin. The words of Latin der- 
ivation are printed in red and the re- 
mainder in black. 

3. Skeleton Chart shows the value 
of Greek and Latin to an undelstanding 
of physiology. The title is ‘‘Latin and 
Greek Serve as a Key to the Names of 
the More than 200 Bones in Your Body.” 
In the center is a skeleton in black. Names 
of the principal bones are in red. 

4. Dictionary Chart. This poster is 
printed in red, green, and black. It por- 
trays, by a picture of an open dictionary, 


the percentages of English words of La- 
tin and Greek origin. 

5. Latin Is the Basis of Spanish, 
Italian, and French. Columns of words 
follow under this heading. Printed in 
red, green, and black. 

6. Legal Terms. Several legal terms 
and their English meanings are printed 
in red, black and bright blue. 

7. Latin Phrases in Common Use. 
These phrases and their English transla- 
tions are printed in red, black, and bright 
blue. 

Price, any three posters, $1.00—any 


two posters, 75c.—single posters, 40c. 
THE 1943 LATIN CALENDAR 
The 1943 wall calendar is 16” x 22” 


in size, printed on ivory paper with a 
matching spiral binding. As in our pre- 
vious calendars, both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used. 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed 
in color. The large, clear illustrations 
will make splendid addition to your pic- 
ture collection. 

Because of restrictions on paper and 
binding materials there will be only a lim- 
ited number of calendars available this year. 
It is advisable, therefore, that you place 
your order as early as possible. Price, 
$1.00. 

A limited number of the 1942 cal- 
endar is still available. The regular price 
of this is $1.00 but anyone ordering it 
together with the 1943 calendar ($1.00) 
may secure it for 35c, while our supply 
lasts. 

PLACE CARDS AND FAVORS FOR BANQUETS 

Most Latin clubs and Junior Classical 
League chapters conduct Roman banquets 
each year. In response to repeated requests 
for favors and place-cards, the Service 
Bureau has prepared a cut-out model of 
a chariot and a Roman lamp. Both are 
printed in red, black, and gold on heavy 
paper and are die-cut for easy assembling. 
They are packed in flat sheets, with one 
chariot and one lamp on a sheet. Prices, 
25 sheets for $1.00, 50 sheets for $1.75; 
100 sheets for $3.00. 

LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

(A) The three columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux are shown reflected 
in the pool of the House of the Vestal 
Virgins. Colors, red, green, brown. The 
inside carries an appropriate greeting in 
Latin. Envelopes to match. 

(B) A green pine branch with brown 
cones, tied with a white fillet, is shown 
against a red background. The custom of 
using green branches at Saturnalia and 
New Year's time inspired this card. The 


inside of the card carries the holiday cry, 


“To Saturnalia.’’ Envelopes to match. 

(C) A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress carries a branched candlestick. The 
inside of the card contains three stanzas 
of a medieval Christmas carol in Latin. 
Colors, red, black, and ivory. Envelopes 
to match. 

Prices, any card: 10 for 60c; 25 for 


$1.25; 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00 
PACKETS OF ASSORTED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

(D) A packet of cards, with the greet- 
ing in Latin, selected from Verbum Pat- 
ris, the Charioteer, the Kneeling Lady, 
the Pine Branch, and the Roman Lamp. 
Envelopes to match. Price, 10 for 60c. 

(E) A packet of cards, with the greet- 
ing in Greek, selected from the Wise 
Men, Madonna and Child, and the Holly 
Wreath. Envelopes to match. Price, 10 
for 60c. 

MODEL OF A ROMAN KITCHEN 

A cardboard reproduction of a Roman 
model including utensils and two figures. 
The Roman kitchen when assembled mea- 
sures approximately 1742” x 13” x 14” 
high. It comes in a single, flat sheet, and 
the various pieces are to be cut out, 
folded, and glued together. Simple direc- 
tions for assembling and coloring certain 
parts (the larger surfaces are already 
colored) are included. Dimensions for the 
construction of the walls of the room in 
which the cut-out pieces are to be placed 
are given in the directions. Price, 75c. 


BULLETINS 

V. English Poems Dealing with Class- 

ical Mythology 
VII. The Roman Forum. Lavishly 

XI. Suggestions for the Young 

Latin 10c. 
XIII. Latin in the Junior High 

School 50c. 


XV. Vergilian Papers. A series of art- 
icles about Vergil by eminent 
Vergilian scholars .20c. 

XVII. Suggestions for Teachers of 
Vergil. An invaluable book for 
teachers of Vergil with sections 
devoted to objectives, translation, 
scansion, vocabulary, tests, etc. $1.00 

XXVII. Bibliography of Greek Myth 
in English Poetry 
Supplement to Bulletin XXVII | 50c. 
Price for Bulletin XXVII and the 
31.00 

XXVIII. A Bibliography of Vergil —35c. 

XXIX. Teaching Devices for the 
Classroom and the Classical Club 25c. 

XXX. Guide for Readings in English 
on Roman Civilization 35c. 


PAMPHLET 

The High School's Obligation to Dem- 
ocracy. A report of a joint committee of 
the regional Classical Associations which 
every Latin teacher should read and place 
in the hands of a local school administra- 
tor. Price, 10c. 

PATRIOTIC MATERIAL IN MIMEOGRAPH 

FORM 

A. The War and the Curriculum. An 
interesting and helpful outline of material 
for classroom work on the possibilities of 
the study of Latin in the light of the war 
emergency. By a committee of New York 
City teachers. Price, 15c. 

B. Radio or Assembly Programs. 
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Vhese fifteen minute programs were giv- 
n over WNYC in New York City by 
ifferent high schools under the auspices 
f the New York Classical Club. The 
itriotic theme of these programs was 
Latin for America.” 

1. March of the Caesars. Caesar's cam- 
oaigns compared with those of Hitler in 

[he March of Time’’ style. 15c. 

2. A Radio Program. The derivation 
ot significant words now in use, an ap- 
propriate selection from Vergil, the an- 
cient basis of wedding customs, and Latin 
songs. 10c. 

3. Death of a Democracy. An excellent 
dramatic play on the conspiracy of Cati- 
line with its lesson for our times. 15c. 

4. A Radio Program. An_ excellent 
comparison of President Roosevelt's ora- 
tory today with Cicero’s  Philippics 
against tyranny. 10c. 

5. Patriotism tn the Roman Republic. 
To the tales of Roman citizens and heroes 
are added Latin songs, and a short his- 
tory of the Roman Republic to which we 
owe so much. 15c. 

6. A Radto Program. In addition to 
the derivation of words in the news are 
Latin songs and an amusing skit based 
on the story of Dido and Aeneas. 10c. 

7. Blackout in Hades. A humorous 
play which gives an account of the war 
between the Axis leaders and Pluto for 
control of the underworld. 15c. 


RECORDS 

Recordings of the above programs with 
an additional one, a play, ‘‘Who Killed 
Caesar,’’ can be secured through the Ser- 
vice Bureau. Each of the eight programs, 
given by high school pupils, is recorded 
on two disks. Number four has in addi- 
tion a short play on derivation, ‘‘Cab- 
bages and Kings.’’ The records must be 
played on a modern radio-phonograph, 
electric record player. phono-amplifier 
system, or any reproducer using radio 
tubes and a light pick-up. Recordings 
made by Mr. Morris Diamond. 

Please order by number. There are 
eight sets of two records each correspond- 
ing to the mimeographed programs with 
the addition of the set No. 8, “Who Kill- 
ed Caesar.”’ 

Bond-Base records, $1.50 for the two 
records: one ‘‘shadowgraphed’’ needle 
with each record, or 

Steel-Base records, which sound clearer, 
$2.00 for the two records: one ‘‘shadow- 
graphed’’ needle with each record. 

Extra needles, 15c. a dozen. 


“OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME” 

Arrangements have again been made 
with publishers of the deservedly pop- 
ular “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” 
series to offer these excellent, short 
books, with good bibliographies, at prices 
considerably below list price. They are 


excellent for background material in the 
classroom and for club programs. A copy 
of the complete list will be sent, upon 
request, to any one who has not already 
received one through our regular mailings. 
These books are new. 


AWARD ; 
specially designed sterling silver 


Junior Classical League key with space 
on the back for engraving. This award 
is intended as a mark of recognition for 
high scholastic standing or for meritor- 
ious service to the chapter. Orders must 
bear the.teacher’s signature. Price, $2.00. 
MATERIAL FOR OCTOBER AND HALLOWE'EN 

The first item is a new and amusing 
program for a football rally. 

586. Football Rally. Written and pre- 
sented by the Latin Club of the James 
Ford Rhodes High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Gods and a goddess are asked to 
provide the local team with power, speed, 
and brains. 10c. 

356. The Delphic Oracle. An evening's 
entertainment. 10c. 

544. Hallowe'en Programs for the 
Latin Club. 10c. 

555. The Haunted House. A play in 
English. 10c. 

THANKSGIVING MATERIAI 

420. A Thanksgiving Day Program. 
5c. 

546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English. 10c. 


THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRACTICAL 
LIFE — This book contains material for answering 
in a concrete and effective way the high school boy's 
question, ‘What's the use of Latin?” Price $2.00, 
plus postage. Address the author, at Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES IN 
ITALY — A book containing about 575 passages 
from Greek and Latin literature (with the transla- 
tion) for the use of travellers in Italy. Because of 
its many interesting stories about Greek and Roman 
life, the volume will prove useful also in secondary 
schools and colleges. Maps and pictures; 525 pages; 
price $3.00. 


CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE NEW YORK 
TIMES — A compilation in the form of a Bulletin 
of 48 pages, printed in black with the allusions in red, 
with 22 pictures, designed to show that an acquaint- 
ance with our classical inheritance from Greece and 
Rome illuminates lines in our newspapers of today 
which would otherwise be unintelligible. Price $1.00. 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 


Second Edition Revised and Enlarged 


Fifteen Chapters Dealing With Every Phase 
Of The Teaching Of Beginning Latin 
Extensive Bibliographies—Well Indexed— 
Illustrated 


Edited by 
VICTOR D. HILL, DOROTHY M. SEEGER, 
BERTHA M. WINCH 


Published by the Ohio Classical Conference—1938 


Most Favorably Received by Reviewers— 
Numerous Testimonials 


“Its three-fold strength is this: everything presented 
in the book is useful, everything is to the point, every- 
thing has been actually tried out in the classroom. 
The book is a veritable mine of information and of 
useful devices.” 


A cloth-bound book of xvi + 280 pages 
Priced to sell without profit 
$1.60, postpaid 


Order from 


THE OHIO LATIN SERVICE COMMITTEE 
OHIO UNIVERSITY ¢ ATHENS, OHIO 
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Case 
Latin Games 


Train the eye, ear and memory of the 
Latin student. 


Develop accuracy and speed. Arouse enthusiasm 
when played by entire class.. Similar to regular play- 
ing cards; may be played like authors, solitaire, etc., 
and in Latin clubs or may be used for supervised 
study. 


The whole class watches the play of 
each student. 


In use in leading High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Colleges in U. S. and Canada. 

Separate games for 2nd, 3rd, 4th conjugations, 
each 192 cards, $1 per conjugation or $2.75 for any 
three of the games. 


Address, 


EFFIE CASE 
27 N. Brainard Ave., Apt. B1. 
La Grange, Illinois 


Just Published! 
ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


BOOK TWO 


Book Two is based on the widely successful Second 
Latin Book of the noted ULLMAN AND HENRY 
SERIES, books which in their original editions and 
revisions have long held first place in the field of 
KK modern high-school Latin. 


Book Two retains those elements which were respon- 
sible for the unusual success of Second Latin Book, 
and embodies many new developments for increasing 
the efficiency and organization of materials for second- 
year study. The book is in handsome new format, 
with magnificent new illustrations, many of them in 
color. 


... Use ULLMAN AND HENRY — Latin for 
Americans, Book One and Book Two — for a 
modern, unified program. 


NewYork «+ Boston + Chicago 
Dallas « Atlanta « SanFrancisco 


Macmillan 


* 


* 


Leotin inWar Time! | 


Latin Teachers: 


Make Ancient Latin MODERN! 
Bring Latin UP-TO-DATE! 
Make Latin LIVE! 


by using, as a supplementary Latin text, the 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


(A 20-page Latin magazine for classroom use) 


THE NATION'S POPULAR 
CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 


Recommended by Lowell Thomas in nationwide 
radio broadcast 


(Now in its 15th Volume) .. 


This magazine is published bi-monthly from October to 
May and edited with numbered footnote translation helps. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


(Free teacher’s desk copy with group orders of 6 or more) 
Single subscription 


Address: 
Dr. Albert E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 


P. 0. Box 501, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


(Formerly at: P. O. Slation “S”, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO HOME 
STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Brings College and University Studies 
to Your Home 


Formal and Informal Courses in 
Greek and Latin for the Beginner, 
The Advanced Student, the Teacher. 


Also » 
General & Special College Courses 


Professional Courses in Education, 


Business, and Divinity 


Continue Your Education at Home 


THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The University of Chicago 


5804 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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